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Branded With the Marks... 


Henceforth let no man trouble me; for I bear branded on my body the 
marks of Jesus.—Galatians 6:17. Read Luke 23. 


There was trouble in the Galatian church. Some teachers had 
gotten in who were leading the people away from the gospel that Paul 
had preached to them. They were charlatans, and were interested in 
their own advancement rather than in the liberty and freedom of Jesus 
Christ. They wanted to fasten onto the Galatian church a human 
dogma instead of a religion that found its deepest experience in the 
things for which Jesus lived and died. 


There was a time too, when they had accepted Paul as their spiritual 
leader. Now many of the people in the church were turning against 
him. They had been led to believe that Paul was a traitor to the 
Jewish laws and customs. 


But Paul stood his ground and told them that no matter what they 
thought, two things he would drive home to them: First, all their 
righteousness was as nothing, so long as they did not love their neighbor 
as themselves. Second, a real Christian could not escape the Cross. 
A man is a Christian only as he bears the marks of Jesus. 


Let Us Pray: Father in heaven, when we have run the race that is 
set before us, and our work is done, may there be something about us 
that shows us as branded with the marks of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


From The Fellowship of Prayer, prepared by Frederick K. Stamm for the 
National Council of Churches. Copyright 1951. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Says Ministers Monopolize Presbytery 





Seven-Point Program Outlined 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Under the title “Tragedy Not to Use 
Elders” in your February 12 issue, the 
matter of elder’s work in synod, presby- 
tery and local church is discussed. In my 
humble opinion the heading of this article 
is incorrect, which reads DEFAULT GIVES 
MINISTERS ALL AUTHORITY. There is 
so much evidence that many inconsiderate 
ministers so persistently occupy the floor 
of our presbyteries that an elder hasn't 
one chance in fifty to speak his mind on 
any matter. Also, some ministers when 
speaking have “fists in their voices” so 
that many elders never want to return to 
a presbytery meeting. 

I would like to suggest a few ways by 
which members of sessions might be en- 
couraged to participate in local church dis- 
cussions, presbytery interests and synod 
undertakings. 

1. Give elders an opportunity to appear 
before the congregation in the pulpit with 
the minister on Sunday mornings, The 
elder could read the Scripture lesson, the 
responsive selection, or, lead in prayer. 

2. Organize the men of the church in 
small groups for the study of (a) Foreign 
Missions, (b) Home Missions, (c) Christian 
Education, (d) Social Education and Ac- 
tion, etc., and piace an elder as chairman 
on each committee group. He will prepare 
himself for leadership of such groups and 
thereby develop himself to feel capable of 
declaring himself anywhere. 

3. Ask one elder each month to bring a 
vital message to the session. He could 
prepare such a study by bringing a chap- 


ter of such a volume as THE RULING 
ELDER.* This also develops thinking and 
speaking ability. 

4. When an elder attends presbytery 
meeting ask him to report the day’s dis- 
cussion of that law-making body to his 
own local church congregation. 

5. Encourage elders to preach the gospel 
to any needy group in the area that the 
particular church is serving. 

6. The Moderator and program commit- 
tee of the presbytery should set aside one 
whole period of the regular meeting when 
no minister can take the floor. The elders 
should be allowed to take up all such time 
allotted. 

7. Lead the elders into regular prayer 
life and have them pray publicly. 

Such activities and considerations will 
soon have members of the sessions par- 
ticipating in presbytery affairs readily and 
shut out the possibility of ministers 
monopolizing the time altogether. 

JOSEPH L. CONNOLLY. 
First Presbyterian church, Robinson, Il. 


*By McAfee. Westminster Press, $1.50. 


Disliked Letter 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

My wife showed me the untimely letter 
which appeared in THE OUTLOOK Jan- 
uary 22, entitled “Shearing the Sheep?” 
At this season of the year when many 
ministers are stressing stewardship of 
time, talents and money, ai! of which are 
a gift from God, I can see no good that can 
be accomplished for the Kingdom by pub- 
lishing such a letter. 

The reason we have had to take so many 


of our best men out of the pulpit to be 
directors of the work of our church, and 
the reason these same men have to spend 
a large part of their time, thought and ef- 
forts on raising money is because more of 
our ministers do not preach tithing, and 
more of our members do not practice tith- 
ing. If all of the members of the Presby- 
terian Church were tithers there would be 
enough money for all of the causes of the 
church, and these directors could devote 
much more of their time to the “weightier 
matters.” 

Tithing should be practiced by all the 
members of our church—first, because it 
is scriptural; second, because of the tre- 
mendous needs for money to carry on the 
whole program of the church, and third, 
because of the great blessings to the in- 
dividual who practices tithing. These 
blessings are just as great as Malachi says 
they will be. 

If the writer of the letter will preach 
and practice tithing he will find that the 
members of his flock who tithe will more 
readily assimilate the preaching of the 
“weightier matters.” Lots of good food 
will be wasted on the members of the flock 
who are not willing to be shorn for 
Christ’s sake. 

Now, for the last point of protecting 
your’flock from the shearers. If your con- 
gregation is a typical one with Scotch 
ancestry, they don’t need anyone to protect 
their pocketbooks as you will find they 
can do a pretty good job of this for them- 
selves. Please do all you can to give your 
members a chance to enjoy the marvelous 
blessings in stcre for them if they will 
become tithers, and say by this act—‘I 
acknowledge God as the owner of my life, 
my talents, and my money, and I will dedi- 
cate at least one-tenth of my money to 
help myself and others seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness.” 


J. E. FAUCETTE. 
Bristol, Tenn. 
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Clergy in Social Security Studied 


Philadelphia (RNS) — Presbyterian 
leaders believe a study should be made 
as to whether clergymen should partici- 
pate, on a voluntary basis, in the Fed- 
eral Social Security program. 


The General Council of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, meeting here, 
asked the National Council of Churches 
to consider the advisability of seeking 
an amendment to the Social Security 
Act for this purpose. 


At the same time, the General Coun- 
cil decided that ordained ministers serv- 
ing in administrative or counseling 
capacities in boards or agencies of the 
denomination, including synods or pres- 
byteries, should not participate in Social 
Security. 

It also agreed that the Presbyterian 
Church should not itself request a 
change in the Social Security Act which 
would permit clergymen to participate 
on a voluntary basis. 


KILL CO BILL 


Helena, Mont. (RNS)—A bill to pre- 
vent conscientious objectors to military 
service from holding public office was 
killed by a Montana House committee. 

Another bill defining military non- 
cooperation as a felony was given a ‘‘do 
pass’’ recommendation by the judicial 
committee after a clause prohibiting 
convicted COs from owning land was de- 
leted. 

These bills were aimed at the Hut- 
terites, a pacifist sect, which has a num- 
ber of farm colonies in the state. 


Missions Institutional Support Is Forcibly Revised 


Shanghai (RNS) — Five national 
Christian organizations, which have 
their headquarters here, have signified 
their intention to break away from for- 
eign subsidies and strive to be on a self- 
supporting basis as of 1951. The organi- 
zations are the National Christian Coun- 
cil, the National Committee of YMCAs 
of China, the National Committee of 
YWCAs of China, the Christian Publica- 
tion Society, and the Tien Feng Publica- 
tion Society. 

Ata meeting of the Standing Commit- 
tee of the National Christian Council, a 
proclamation was adopted stating that 
the Council had decided, from the year 
1951, not to accept any foreign mone- 
tary donations. 

A similar decision also was reached by 
the National Committee of YMCAs of 
China which pledged to effect austerity 
and draw up concrete plans for self- 
sufficiency, as from 1951, in order to 
convert the YMCA into a full-fledged en- 
terprise of the Chinese people. 

The five Chinese Christian organiza- 
tions also have called on their sub- 
sidiary bodies to register with the au- 
thorities without delay in line with 
registration regulations so as to “‘wipe 
out the poisonous elements of imperial- 
ism and build up new missions of New 
China catering to the interests of the 
people.” 


College Subsidies Studied 


Recently, the Ministry of Education 
in Peking called a conference of repre- 
sentatives of 21 Christian colleges and 
universities which received subsidies 
from the United States. 

As a result of this conference, which 
lasted for a week, it was decided that 
Some of the Christian institutions, espe- 
cially those which relied too heavily 
upon American subsidies, such as Yen- 
ching University and the Peking Union 


Medical College, will be operated as na- 
tional or state institutions. Others 
which can attain self-sufficiency without 
much difficulty, such as St. John’s Uni- 
versity and the University of Shanghai, 
will be allowed to be run as private in- 
stitutions as before. 

The authorities emphasized, however, 
that every effort should be made by 
these Christian institutions to free them- 
selves from the effects and influences of 
“foreign imperialism.” 


On Feb. 7 the United Board for 
Christian Colleges in China (N. Y.) 
cabled each of its 12 colleges saying 
that monthly remittances to the col- 
leges would be made if permission was 
granted. College heads were asked to 
cable in reply as to the acceptability 
of further funds. 

Two weeks later no reply had been 
received from any of the 12, though re- 
ports from the Chinese press and re- 
turning missionaries wdicated that no 
funds can be received by any of the 
colleges. 

Representatives of the China Board 
said they looked forward to the day 
when they may be permitted to re- 
sume their work. “We must not let 
the memory of the Christian colleges 
die, and we must stand ready when the 
curtain lifts again.” 


Other Reasons Given in Korea 


Pusan, Korea (RNS)—Protestant and 
Roman Catholic grade and middle 
schools in South Korea will be taken 
over by the government, it 
nounced here. 

The Department of Education said the 
step has become necessary because of 
the difficult financial conditions con- 
fronting the church schools. The de- 
partment stressed, however, that the 


was an- 


move is “in no way related to govern- 
ment policy” in regard to education. 

It said that because almost all school 
buildings in Korea, except those in the 
United Nations perimeter, have been de- 
stroyed during the war, it will be neces- 
sary to merge both public and church 
schools into ‘“‘some limited number of 
government-sponsored schools.” 

The decision affects about ten grade 
and middle schools and a few colleges 
operated by the Christian churches. 


Australian Reaction 


Sydney (RNS) )—In a special ‘‘mes- 
sage to the nation,”’ the Australian Com- 
mittee for the World Council of 
Churches said here it favored admitting 
Communist China to the United Nations, 
“because international justice demands 
such a step.”’ 

The Committee also endorsed the 
British government’s stand against re- 
crossing the 38th Parallel in Korea by 
United Nations forces until after “the 
fullest consultation with UN members 
and further patient attempts at negotia- 
tion.” 

Anglican Bishop Ernest H. Burgmann 
of Canberra and Goulburn told the Com- 
mittee that John Foster Dulles, Presi- 
dent Truman’s special envoy to Japan, 
is, in many ways, “a dangerous man.” 

The bishop said that “probably Dulles 
is an honest Christian, but we don’t 
want to commit the World Council to 
anything he does.” 

“Nor,” he added, ‘‘should we commit 
this body to anything in the way of 
American international politics, or we 
will get our fingers burned.” 

Mr. Dulles, a prominent Protestant 
layman, is a member of the Church 
Commission on International Affairs, a 
joint agency of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council. 











@ Admittedly satisfying some needs, present 
evangelistic efforts fail to meet others 


REVIVALISM TODAY 


HETHER OR NOT a tide of re- 
W vivalism is sweeping the coun- 

try today, waves of revivalism 
are breaking here and there. When one 
considers the quality of contemporary 
life, this is not surprising. In this 
aftermath of war, which is neither peace 
nor war, men are confused, uncertain, 
lonely and afraid. The Cold War, 
atomic and H-bombs, are important 
causes of this uneasiness; but they are 
not the only causes. Modern life itself 
is disquieting. 

Crowding the roads, therefore, to hear 
such a revivalist as Dr. Billy Graham, 
men indicate their need. Their approval 
when they hear him suggests some satis- 
faction of that need. Let us mention 
some aspects of this satisfaction; and 
then consider, in more detail, what con- 
temporary revivalism fails to accom- 
plish. 

There is, first, the yielding of pride. 
This is the admission that one cannot 
do it alone, that life is too strong for 
the solitary individual, that something 
must be left to God. To admit this is 
to come into a freedom not experienced 
before. 

There is, second, the new sense of 
longer is a man 
is surrounded 


companionship. No 
completely alone. He 
now by his brothers in Christ, whose 
hands are extended across the gulf to 
save him. He is one with a friendly 
group in a world that belongs to God. 

And there is also a quietness and 
sobriety not known fefore. Men are 
kinder to their families and their neigh- 
bors, more peaceful and sober, more in- 
tent upon the accepted duties of so- 
ciety. They have become, in a certain 
sense, better citizens. 


Are the Defects Greater? 


All this we can gladly grant. Yet, 
in spite of the positive achievements, 
the question arises, whether the defects 
of revivalism today are not so great as 
The first 
is suggested by the 
an attempt to bring 
alive religion of the past. 
There could be no objection to this if 
that past were distant enough; if the 
Christian revivalist really went back to 
first sources, and preached the religion 
that Jesus himself preached and lived. 
But the religion that Jesus preached 
and lived disrupted the world of his 
time, and led him, and many another, 
to death. 

There is no indication that the re- 
ligion being revived today is going to 
On the contrary, all in- 


to result in an overall failure. 
of these defects 
name revivalism: 
again the 


cost so much. 


*Mayesville, S. C. 





By JAMES McBRIDE DABBS* 


dications point to the conclusion that 
the adoption of such a religion will in- 
crease a man’s honor among his fellows: 
business leaders and politicians will be 
present on the stage to welcome him; 
governors and senators. For the re- 
ligion that is being revived, the fire 
that is being fanned, is the same that 
has been burning, ho‘vever smokily, in 
the churches Sunday after Sunday for 
years and years. It is the religion that 
has either blessed two world wars in 
one generation, or at least could not 
prevent them, and indeed did very little 
trying. The proof that this religion is 
the religion of the churches lies in the 
fact that the churches welcome with 
open arms the returning sinners. 

It may be objected that the profession 
and practice of Christianity today is 
not supposed to lead anyone to persecu- 
tion, that we live in a Christian society. 
That certain Christian ideals receive 
some practice throughout our society, I 
do not doubt; but that ours is a Chris- 
tian society—-well, all I can say is that 
the history of the last fifty years doesn’t 
seem to indicate it. 


It Is Too Personal 


Seeking to revive the religion of the 
19th century, the revivalist falls into 
another trap: the religion he preaches 
The 19th century, be- 
ing generally satisfied with a personal 
religion, let the structure of society be- 
come more and more warped until twice 
within our generation the building has 
collapsed. With the structure still as 
fearfully twisted as it is, the revivalist 
is generally satisfied simply to urge men 
to repent of their sins and be better 
persons. 

It is easy to be misunderstood here. 
I believe in the Personality of the Uni- 
verse, and in the sacredness of human 
personality, and in the creation of per- 
sonality as the purpose of the world. 
But personality is created in, and 
through, a personalized society; as so- 
ciety is created by the cooperation of 
personalities. Person and society, the 
personal and the institutional, are ob- 
verse and reverse of the same coin. 

Now, to the degree that we have been 
sinning through building and maintain- 
ing an unjust social order, to that de- 
gree repentance involves changing the 
social order. [| am prepared to main- 
tain that the damning sins of the mod- 
ern world are committed under the 
aegis of the social order—or, one may 
say, the social disorder. Yet these are 
not the sins that the revivalists urge 
us to repent of; they scarcely mention 
them; I am afraid they do not realize 
that such sins exist. 


is too personal. 


They mention, on the contrary, the 
threadbare sins of the ages: drunken- 
ness, licentiousness, marital unfaithful- 
ness, dishonesty, selfishness in general, 
and that vague pride that prevents a 
man from confessing these sins. Now, 
I do not question that these acts and 
attitudes are sinful. But neither does 
anyone else. Committing these sins, we 
do it with a bad conscience; we know 
they are sins almost while we commit 
them. Not only the preachers tell us; 
the business leaders, the professional 
men, even the politicians—they all tell 
us. That’s the reason why the business 
men and the politicians are on the plat- 
form’ with the evangelists now: they 
are agreed on the nature of sin and 
salvation. 

These actions and attitudes are in- 
deed sinful and, persisted in, will de- 
stroy any society. So far the revival- 
ists are right. They are probably right, 
too, in the feeling that such sins are 
more flagrant than they were two gen- 
erations ago. The reason for this dete- 
rioration, however, lies not in any dia- 
bolical streak in human nature suddenly 
appearing at the opening of the 20th 
century, but in the increasing pressure 
of the social jacket we wear. We are 
like the Manchester laborer: “I drink, 
your Reverence, because it’s the quick- 
est way out of Manchester.” 

Persisted in long enough, these sins 
will destroy any society. What con- 
cerns me is that we are committing 
other sins, generally unrecognized, 
which may well sink the boat long be- 
fore we can drink ourselves to death. 


Symptom or Disease? 


If this is a Personal Universe, then 
the admitted impersonality of our lives 
today is sinful. More than ever before 
our relations with others are mechani- 
cal, material, not spiritual. The spirit- 
ual man is the whole man. Where, in 
our world of specialists, is the whole 
man? Here and there, in corners, among 
the clashing wheels, he manages to live; 
but we condemn him, because he refuses 
to mesh smoothly with the other gears. 
He is the monkey-wrench in the modern 
machine. On Sunday we claim to wor- 
ship a personal God, and throughout the 
rest of the week we strive for that im- 
personality in the practice of which lies 
success; and then with our poor divided 
minds we wonder why more liquor is 
being drunk and more divorces granted; 
and we believe that if only we would 
stop drinking and stay at home, every- 
thing would be all right. I’m afraid 
we are saving people from the symptom 
instead of the disease. 

If God is our Father as we say and 
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brothers, 


men our then our modern 
worship of a cultural group, a nation, 
or a race is sinful. God of course judges 
this sin momently in all who commit 
it, and punishes them by letting them 
harden their hearts to the normal flow 
of human affection. But men clearly 
work with God in the infliction of this 
punishment; for if classes, nations, or 
races, hate one another enough, they 
destroy one another—and that is that. 

Yet what revivalist is calling men to 
repent of our impersonal lives, to re- 
pent of our pride of nation and of race? 
To repent, and to begin building an 
order in which men will live together 
as men, with race a forgotten name and 
nation a cultural group within the world 
family. If such calls are being made, 
| have not heard them. Yet these are 
the sins, and these are the kind of sins, 
which are destroying the world. 





Justice Too Little Stressed 


I have said that the appeal of the 
revivalist today falls far short of the 
mark because it considers persons only 
ina limited area of their lives: in what 
we usually call personal relationships. 
There is another way of saying the same 
thing: the stress of the revivalist is 
too much on love, too little on justice. 
To the degree that a society is happily, 
that is, justly organized, we have only 
to maintain justice. Since the struc- 
ture of the society makes for justice, 
such maintenance does not demand un- 
due attention. But to the degree that 
asociety is unjustly organized, and espe- 
cially to the degree that the down- 
trodden become aware of this injustice, 
to this degree must men of goodwill be 
concerned with justice. For justice is 
the law of institutions, as love is the 
law of persons. 

In our older, simpler, and more 
limited world, men’s relationships were 
relatively more personal and less insti- 
tutional. But we have built a complex 
institutional world, wherein love finds 
it difficult to function because of lack 
of personal knowledge. In such a world 


RETHREN: 
We meet today in the potential 


glare of the hydrogen bomb. 
We may see more clearly by it or be 
blinded. 
History will judge us. 


The hydrogen bomb is the culminating 
accomplishment of the civilization that 
has professed Christianity. 

Out of Christian Russia came Bolshev- 
ism and the Communist State. 


*Associate Professor of the Social 
Sciences, University of Chicago. 
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we must be more than ever concerned 
with justice. 

Christianity, concerned with the good 
life, is concerned with both justice and 
love. Where, and to the degree that, 
love can operate, love is the law; but 
where institutions intervene between 
persons, justice is the law. But the 
justice that the revivalist refers to is 
usually the justice that God will inflict 
upon unrepentent sinners. Little or 
nothing is said of the justice that the 
repentent. sinner must strive for in all 
the institutions of which he is a part. 
Love, he is told, is enough. 


Love Is Not Enough 


Unless it is more carefully defined 
than it usually is, love is not enough. 
If the institutions through which my 
life expresses itself are unjust to others, 
then all talk of loving these others ex- 
cept as I am also striving to be just 
to them is pure sentimentality. In 
stressing love at the expense of justice, 
the revivalists take the easy way; easy 
to explain and easy to follow. Easy to 
explain, for love is — well, everybody 
knows what love is, and the Christian 
is supposed to love everybody. Easy to 
follow, for it is very pleasant to love: 
it warms our hearts. But justice? Jus- 
tice is what is due a man, and in our 
complex life it is terribly difficult to 
tell what is due a man. Also, it’s a 
pretty prosaic matter being just: you 
can’t take any credit for it. 

If a man really loves God, he loves 
man, whom God has made. But the 
only way he can love those whom he 
does not know personally is through 
trying to be just to them through the 
machinery of the institutions they share. 
Too often, I fear, men ‘‘saved’’ by the 
revivalists make no change except to 
love perhaps a little more the people 
they already loved, after a fashion, any- 
how. There is nothing wrong with this 
improvement; but I doubt if it should 
be called a conversion to Christianity. 

This analysis of contemporary revival- 
ism is borne out by a recent comment 


vocati 


By KERMIT EBY* 


Out of Christian Italy came Mussolini 
and the Fascist State. 

Out of Christian Germany came Hitler 
and the Nazi State. 
Out of Christian 
Hiroshima. 

This after nineteen hundred and fifty 
years. 


United States came 


Need I recall His sermons now? 


Underlying the hydrogen bomb is the 
assumption—howevermuch we may deny 
it— 

That those who do not believe cannot 


made by Dr. R. C. Grier, of Erskine 
College, South Carolina, upon the 
preaching of Billy Graham. Dr. Grier, 


however, praises where [I question. He 
says: ‘One of the secondary reasons 
for the wonderful blessing attending the 
yraham services is that he is not at- 
tacking institutions (either church or 
state) but is attacking sin and iniquity 
and is recommending as the cure the 
yospel of Christ.” (The State, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., March 26, 1950) 


Who Attacks Institutions? 


There is in this remark an implied 
criticism of attacks by preachers upon 
institutions. Is not this a measure of 
low the church has sunk? Who 
attacks institutions now? Extreme lib- 
erals (who often aren’t too religious) 
Why do these 
irreligious, leaders at- 
tack institutions? Because the religious 
leaders stopped, and began to play ball 
with the secular leaders, so that now 
religious leaders and secular leaders are 
one. When the church found itself 
hand-in-glove with society, the hand did 
not criticize the glove nor the glove the 
hand. And that’s about where we are 
now. If you’re going to criticize so- 
ciety, you feel more at home outside the 
church. 

Yet the prophets of old stood before 
governors and senators, and denounced 
them as unjust, and so got their own 
heads cut off. And Jesus himself, though 
he offered rest to the weak and the 
heavy-laden, denounced rulers of church 
and state with as bitter words as leap 
from the pages of history. 

Curious what we have done. In a 
world of infinitely complex institutions, 
where justice must be our basic and 
unrelenting concern, the revivalist dis- 
regards justice and bids men unite in 
love. Perhaps he is unconsciously long- 
ing for the old days when life was more 
simple and orderly, and when love was, 
for the most part, enough. But sterner 
demands are laid upon those who would 
be saved, and would save others, today. 


how 


and irreligious radicals. 
unreligious, or 


be brought into the belief and therefore 
must be destroyed before they destroy 
us; though we may let them strike the 
first blow. 


—Then do not turn the other cheek, 
but drop the bomb! 


Over the “Voice of America” we preach 
Christianity, but we support gunboats, 
not missionaries. 

This after nineteen hundred and fifty 
years. 

Has America become a more Christian 
nation since the early days of the Re- 
public since Jeffersonian equiltarianism ? 
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What are 


We need a sense of history. 
the trends? 


In business: 

The decline of the small entrepreneur, 
The proliferation of the corporate giants, 
The denial of any concept of social jus- 
tice 

Which suggests a compromise of the 
principle of profit. 


In labor: 

The decline of the local union, 

The proliferation of the giant interna- 
tional, 

The rise of a massive monolithic power 
structure, 

The denial of any concept of a loyal 
opposition that suggests a compromise 
of personal power or immediate politi- 
cal success. 

In government: 

The political machine, 
The proliferation of 
deal, 

The decline of the decision-making func- 
tion of the lower echelons and the non- 
officeholding citizen, 

And the introduction of fear—the fear 
of going to the wrong meeting, or say- 


lobbying, of the 


ing the thing, of having the 
wrong friends, of seeing the wrong peo- 
ple. 

These are the trends after nineteen hun- 


dred and fifty years. 


wrong 


What, 
ministers of God? 


brethren, of the churches and 


How do we stand in the trends after 
nineteen hundred and fifty years? 

We organize, we lobby, we pass res- 
olutions. 
We preach, we reason, we argue, we 
persuade. 
We write, we publish, we advertise 
And then we get the hydrogen bomb. 
Perhaps we are doing something wrong. 
Perhaps we are not doing enough of 
something right. 


We have become infatuated with suc- 
cess. 

If one wishes to become a successful 
minister, it is preferable to have a great 
dues-paying congregation of hypocrites 
than a small group that has preserved 
its integrity. 

If one wishes to become a successful 
minister, then a new church is more im- 
portant than a new believer. 

If one wishes to become a _ successful 
minister, one plugs for lecture engage- 
magazine articles, and 


ments, writes 


gets a higher salary. 


We have accepted the Coca-Cola concept 
of religion. 

We produce an effervescent, scintillat- 
ing, sparkling attractively 
bottled in pseudopsychological terminol- 
ogy, pleasing to the consumer, even if 
it causes a few spiritual hiccups, and 
available for all customers at the fairly 
standard rate of the weekly contribu- 
tion. 


sermon, 


Every Sunday on the pulpit: 
that refreshes. 

After nineteen hundred and fifty years 
we have arrived at the hydrogen bomb 
and the Coca-Cola concept of religion. 


the pause 


Suppose we were to admit my charge 
we ministers here assembled—for the 
sake of titillating our imaginations be- 
fore we settle down to the work of 
formulating plans, and of passing res- 
olutions, of carrying out internal and 
external political suppose 
we were to set for ourselves the task 





strategies 


of acting to break the trends? 
What would we do? 
What then? 


Suppose we were to return to our pul- 
pits, and with us ministers throughout 
the land, and were to say to our con- 
gregations, 
“We renounce success,” 

and then demand, as Jesus Christ de- 
manded, that the moneylenders leave 
our temples—and name the names; 
Suppose we could forget the strategies 
of getting along with the congregations, 
of placating the pillars of the church, 
of providing spectator recreation each 
week-end, and invited those who did 
not wish to worship to leave; 
Who would leave and who would stay, 
and who would then begin to come? 
Jesus Christ did not fear naming names. 
In times long past even the duke of 
the city did penance in his shirt sleeves 
on the bare steps of the cathedral. 
Only the Coca-Cola salesman must feel 
assured that all his customers are really 
good fellows and name no names, or 
call one’s sin to one’s face. 
Have a sparkling sermon—or resolution 

with that always-fresh flavor! 


Or, better yet, leave our churches and 
zo out among the people, 

Leave our churches, so big, so impos- 
ing, so heavily insured—such a burden, 
being a good enough salesman to get a 
decent return on the investment. 

Jesus Christ walked among the people 
and spoke the words of peace and 
brotherhood to any who would listen. 
Suppose we did that. 

Just imagine it! 


Tomorrow, thousands of ministers, leav- 
ing their churches, their conferences, 
their lecture engagements, their studies, 
their tasks of providing religious rec- 
reation, their concerns of salaries and 
status—and walking among their fel- 
low men with the word of peace and 
brotherhood. 

Imagine thousands of us day after day 
walking fellow men and 
talking to all who would listen to the 
word of God and its meaning for the 
world today. 

Who can estimate the consequences? 
How many would listen and how many 
would turn aside, and how many would 
listen who had never listened before? 
Foolish, you say? 


among our 


Is it any more foolish than to do again 
what we have done before day after day 
and year after year and failed to pre- 
vent one war, one materialistic revolu- 
tion, one riot of ugly hate, or one atom 
bomb? 


Unrealistic, you say? 

Is it any more unrealistic than to go 
through the same motions that we have 
gone through again and again and again, 
by which we have earned our daily 
bread—but not our eternal salvation, we 
ean be sure. 


But it would not 
Good! Let it fail! 
Are we succeeding now? 


succeed, you say? 


Will one more conference and one more 
set of resolutions and one more meet- 
ing with the big brass succeed where 
all the other conferences, meetings, res- 
olutions have failed? 

Are we not heading at breakneck speed 
into defeat? 

Could we go down to defeat any faster 
than by the hydrogen bomb? 

And why this worry about defeat? 

If there is the divine spark in man, his 
quest for God will not end with our 
poor failure. 

And if one doubts the existence of the 
divine spark, then why not manufacture 
Coca-Cola? 

It is muen more lucrative than manu- 
facturing 


religion and there is more 


justification for worrying about success. 


Let us not deceive ourselves further. 
We are rushing downhill to defeat. 
If there is some chance even yet of vic- 
tory for the brotherhood of man in our 
time and our civilization, it is not to 
be attained by the old ways— 
By the ways of men who did not possess 
the final weapon, 
By the ways of the big brass making 
policy 

or the Coca-Cola salesman and his 
effervescent product, willing to say any- 
thing that needs to be said in any way 
To close the deal, not to lose the sale. 
If there is a chance for this generation, 
it lies with those who will meet the 
absolute weapon with an absolute ethic. 


And if there is no chance, at least let 
us go down to defeat on our own terms. 
There is some Christian dignity in that. 
Yet I suppose we dare not. 

If we go, as we seem to be going, into 
defeat, we shall be doubly defeated by 
being made to look very much like those 
who eventually will destroy us by all 
our efforts to meet them on their ground 
instead of ours. 

I suppose we dare not. 

Yet I cannot help if we 
dared— 


wondering, 


I cannot lose that vision of thousands 
of ministers declaring the words of God 
in certain and precise terms, naming 
names, analyzing the classic generalities 
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down into the concrete behavior of every 
man in the congregation 

—of thousands of ministers walking 
among their fellow men and talking 
with all as brother and man of God 
—day after day all over America. 

What if we really did it? 

What if we dropped our conferences and 
our high-level politics and our big-time 
lectures and our capital investments and 
went out among the people as brothers 
and men of God— 


They Said 


(Continued from Issues of Jan. 


Logical Place to Begin 


We must make a beginning toward 
righting this wrong toward a portion of 
humanity who are forced to beg crumbs 
at our table; we must cast down this 
idol god before God, in his immutable 
justice, brings us to trial as individuals 
and as a nation. What more appropriate 
or logical place to begin than in the 
Church of Christ who died that this sort 
of thing might be banished from the 
earth? CLYDE CARTER, Nov. 27. 


Need Fellowship 


Our Negro ministers need the fellow- 
ship of white ministers and elders. As 
we look over the leadership of Snedecor 
Memorial Synod, we recognize those who 
have had the privilege of being members 
of some planning group with white 
ministers and leaders. Such contacts 
give them confidence and encourag- 
ement in the work of the ministry. It 
will also do something for our white 
ministers to meet with the Negro leader- 
ship of our church. It keeps before us 
the “whole family’ cf God. It is easier 
to pray for those we know. Your secre- 
tary speaks from experience when he 
says that fellowship with these men of 
God opens the door for many rich 
and helpful experiences.—ALEX. R. 
BATCHELOR, Nov. 27. 


Some Smiling Fellow 


All of us have known some smiling 
fellow who was weak, appeasive and 
soft-spoken, a Cheshire cat of a man 
who prided himself on being a peace- 
maker, never showing sufficient char- 
acter to take a stand. . . This type of 
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Might we find the divine spark in our 
own time? 

Might we uncover the hidden longing 
For brotherhood, for peace, for God? 
Might we not find followers, hundreds, 
then thousands, 

our brothers and fellow men? 


What if we touched the chord that set 
the chorus? 

What if we uttered the word that 
started the prayer? 


Something! 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29, Feb. 19, 26) 


character really believes his irresolution 
an admirable trait, something about 
which to boast.—JAY MONAGHAN, 
Nov. 27. 


‘‘Shadow Churches’’ 


Because women are excluded from 
official church positions, many of them 
have converted their church women’s 
societies into “shadow churches” which 
are more important to them than the 
church itself—SARAH CHAKKO, Dec. 
4. 


The Church Must Be Free 


Some things must be guarded against. 
One is the possibility of the church los- 
ing its freedom as it might be put into 
a position of subserviency to the wishes 
of management or labor. The church 
must always be free, and in its freedom 
it must declare its judgment against 
those things that are wrong and offer its 
encouragement for those ventures that 
are good. In its freedom it must offer 
wise mediation and helpful conciliation. 
—GEO. D. HEATON, Dec. 4. 


Moral Mandate 


No intelligent Southerner is blind to- 
day to the fact that if the South’s nine 
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All the longing of the people whom we 
have left behind, 

All the hope of men who yet may seek, 
All the profound yearning of the chil- 
dren of God— 

Waiting to be set in motion. 


The spark, the divine spark. 
What if we dared? 


Could we, Dear God? 
—O brethren, let us pray. 


million Negroes could attain anything 
approaching civie parity—including pay 
scales, suffrage, educational standards 
and job opportunities—the living stand- 
ard of the entire region would be lifted 
almost to the national level. By ham- 
mering away at the economic aspects we 
win converts; but in an age in which 
most emphasis is material, we need to 
see more clearly the greater reason, the 
moral mandate that Saint Paul pro- 
nounced. A material argument for the 
improvement of submerged people is 
valid. The Communists use it no less 
than we. But it is the higher law which 
must prompt the South and hasten its 
awareness of the regional and national 
contradictions of democracy and Chris- 
tianity. Our inner strength is that of 
a religious people, even though that peo- 
ple and some of its leaders grope in the 
dark or deny their own consciences.— 
HODDING CARTER, Dec. 11. 


Sayings of Jesus Christ 


It is undeniable that the incident 
when Mr. Acheson most laid himself 
open to attack was in his comment on 
the Alger Hiss case; when, instead of 
simply saying what he meant, that he 
didn’t like to kick a man when he was 
down, he made the mistake of quoting 
some sayings of Jesus Christ. It can be 
predicted that no future Secretary of 
State will ever repeat that blunder.— 
ELMER DAVIS, Dec. 25. 
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EDITORIAL 





Whose News? (continued) 


For the past two weeks we have dis- 
cussed here the recent opportunity ex- 
tended the Assembly’s Boards and Gen- 
eral Council to provide the news of their 
meetings to the church-at-large by open- 
ing their meetings to representatives of 
the church press. We have noted their 
replies, indicating that news which was 
considered desirab!e would be provided 
the church press through the General 
Council’s publicity department. Last 
week we considered some of the reasons 
why this seems to us to be unfortunate 
for the agencies and for the church. 

There are a few additional considera- 
tions which should not be omitted from 
this discussion. 

One of these is to point to the notable 
example set by the new executive body 
of the National Council of Churches. At 
its initial meeting, after organization in 
Cleveland, it allowed absolute freedom 
to the church press and, it is our under- 
standing, this was adopted as a perma- 
nent policy. 

It is said that boards of directors of 


corporations do not follow such a policy. 
This is obviously true, but none would 
desire to press too far the analogy of 
our church agencies to these corporation 
boards. On the other hand, city coun- 
cils in most of our cities have wide-open 
meetings when they are transacting the 
business of the people and everyone 
profits thereby. 

We can think of a number of inci- 
dents in the past, from our knowledge of 
what went on, when great good might 
have been accomplished if the church’s 
free press had been able to give its own 
reports of the news to the people. In 
some of these cases _ considerable 
amounts of misunderstanding would 
have been avoided and, in other cases, 
a few heartaches. 

This incident serves to stress anew 
the vast importance of the free and un- 
official press in the service of the church. 
However good an official publication 
may be, its readers always know that in 
some sense and to some limits, it is con- 
trolled. In many cases it cannot give 
the kind of reports which the church 
desires and ought to have, and in no in- 
stance can it take a stand for needed 
changes which should be made if an 
agency or some official body in the 
church is concerned. Its readers can 
usually have the assurance that what it 
prints has been carefully screened by 
the controlling authorities and that its 
interpretations, if any, are made in full 
agreement with the bodies which direct 
the editorial policy and pay the bill. 

For this reason, and others, we have 
never applauded the suggestion which is 
made on some occasions, looking toward 
some “great day’’ when we may merge 
with some one or another of the official 
publications. 


A paper that is obligated only to its 
readers and to its own standards of 
truth and accuracy in the service of the 
church and the kingdom, occupies a 
place and renders a service which no 
cfficial organ can hope to match. 

When the suggestion is made, there- 
fore, that we occupy a peculiar place be- 
eause we are “in no way responsible to 
the church or any of its component 
agencies,’’ we are eager to stress the 
point. In the long years, our church 
has found it to be better that way and 
we are glad. Our news is reported, our 
articles are chosen, and our interpreta- 
tions are made without any dictation or 
agency control. It is unnecessary to 
add: and without any subsidy! 

It would be a wise step, in our judg- 
ment, if the church’s agencies, seeing 
the great benefits to be obtained, would 
break with the past routine and seek to 
enter upon a new era of public relations 
such as that which we have already out- 
lined. 


The A. R. P. Union 


We have reported several incidents 
recently which indicate a growing desire 
on the part of Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterians to bring about a merger of 


their church with our Southern Presby- 
terian body. 

We have long been on record in en- 
thusiastic endorsement of such an idea, 
Our Assembly has for years said, ‘“Barkis 
is willing.”’ In our columns, whenever 
we had occasion, without seeming too 
eager, we have stressed the desirability 
and importance of such a step. In many 
of our communities the ties between our 
church and the ARP church are close 
and extremely cordial. We have noth- 
ing but the highest admiration for these 
Christian brethren; therefore the news 
that responsible groups are working on 
a definite plan is welcomed everywhere. 

Indeed, when the opponents of Pres- 
byterian reunion in the Atlanta Assem- 
bly Assembly arose to endorse a move- 
ment which had been proposed, designed 
to bring in several members of our 
church family instead of simply the U. §S. 
and the U. &. A. groups, no dissent could 
be found. Therefore, if the present ef- 
forts can be expanded so as to bring into 
one body all possible members of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed family, 
everyone should applaud. 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH* 


The Mudlark 


“The Mudlark” (20th Century-Fox) 
is a charming story of a legend from 
the days when Queen Victoria dwelt in 
prolonged mourning at Windsor Castle, 
avoiding personal contacts and the so- 
cial occasions dear to British people who 





enjoy the “pomp and circumstance” of 
court and royalty. It is the account 
of a ‘“‘‘mudlark” of the Thames’ dock- 
side who sets out to see his Queen and 
precipitates a series of events which 
have enough semblance to history to 
capture attention, 

The boy Andrew Ray, another of those 
amazing child actors discovered for par- 
ticular roles in British films, finds his 
way to one’s heart from the beginning 
and remains ensconced there to the very 
end. Alex Guinness is superb as Dis- 
raeli, thus adding another portrait to 
his gallery of famous characterizations. 
Irene Dunne is stately and kindly—if 
as Victoria, ‘‘the Mother of 
Finlay Currie is excellent as 
the weil known “ghillie’’ John Brown, 
fond of his ‘‘wee droppie.”’ 

Were we asked to point out the most 
significant episode in the story, we would 
not find it in any courtly scene but in 
a well modulated speech made by 
Disraeli in the House of Commons when, 
taking advantage of the furore caused 
by young Wheeler’s unannounced visit 
to his Queen, he brings a brilliant in- 
dictment against the neglect of children 
left without spiritual, social and physi- 
cal care. 

There is good workmanship in the 
excellent acting, fine camera 


stubborn 
England.” 


script, 


*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 
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work and the attention given to minor 
characters helps to complete the whole 
narrative satisfyingly. Exquisite settings 


of Windsor Castle, plus accuracy of de- 
tails in costuming and backgrounds, add 
to the entertainment. FOR: Family. 





GOD HAS BLESSED US WITH RUINS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Forgetting the things that are be- 
hind . .-—Phil. 3:13. 


T PRESENT there is no country 
in the world where one can live 
more like a man than in Ger- 

many. This is because ‘yesterday’ has 
been reduced to ruins and rubbish. We 
come to realize this truth at the moment 
when we can thank God that he has 
blessed us with ruins more than he has 
others.”” Hans Zehrer, a contemporary 
German essayist, as reported in The 
Christian Century, thus becomes hopeful 
over what to many others has been 
cause for despair. 

Herr Zehrer is resoundingly right, 
with certain provisos which he himself 
would doubtless acknowledge. That 
ruins can be a blessing is no excuse to go 
out and make ruins, any more than the 
fact that sin can be an occasion of God’s 
grace is an excuse to sin as often as pos- 
sible. Before the ruins are ruins, while 
yet they stand as solid walls and noble 
towers, they may be something for 
which to thank God. The past can be 
asupport to the present, a lesson, an in- 
spiration, a warning. Every long-stand- 
ing structure of man, whether it be a 
Chinese Wall or a Taj Mahal or a Wash- 
ington Monument or even your own 
grandfather’s house, is a voice from the 
past, eloquent, rich in overtones for the 
sympathetic ear. Deliberately to tear 
down what the past has built may not be 
the act of a man, only of a demon or an 
idiot. We are grateful for the builders 
of yesterday. 

For all that, the past can be a prison 
as well as a support. It ean bring us 
inspiration, but it can also bring us to 
desperation. Its walls close us in, mark 
out our walk and ways, insure that we 
shall live by patterns devised in long- 
dead days. Progress is often made im- 
Possible, not because it is not desirable 
and desired, but because what was done 
or written or built some centuries ago 
by other men keeps today’s men from 
doing what they would. 


OIN A TIME when all falls in 
ruins, it is true what Hans Zehrer 
says, that then a man can live as 

4 man in his own right, not merely by 


grace of other men. Among ruins, one 


— 
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must live as a man if one is to live at 
all. No supporting institution, no shel- 
tering roof, no neat and tidy pattern of 
life is now to be seen; now if a man has 
the heart to build, build he can and wel- 
come, by his lone self, with none to 
shelter, but none to command. 

Nations, and lesser communities, have 
found this to be so. So long as the 
Temple of Solomon stood—and with it, 
the shrines built by the same king to 
strange and pagan gods—so long the 
prophets invited the people in vain to 
the worship of the one true God. Only 
when temples to Jehovah and Chemosh 
alike lay in charred ruins, only when 
the “holy city’? had become rubble, did 
the Jewish nation, no longer a nation, 
come to a faith in the One God. Ina 
time of glory, the prophets pleaded in 
vain; in a time of ruins, the prophets’ 
dreams began to come true. 

So it was with the early Christians in 
Jerusalem. At the first, all Jews as they 
were, long after the power fell from 
on high they stayed in Jerusalem and 
went to the temple at regular times and 
in all ways followed the patterns of their 
long past. They might have gone on 
and on with this, and been known to 
history only as an ancient sect, some- 
thing to be mentioned in footnotes of 
encyclopaedias. But their little com- 
munity was ruined, famine and the 
sword scattered them, they were barred 
out of the synagogues, they were out- 
easts . . and then Christianity really 
began to grow. 

In our own country, again, we see the 
New Scuth around us, vigorous and 
growing in many ways; but it never 
began to grow until the Old South was 
in total ruins. It could never have 
arisen while the Oid South stood. 

It is so when leaders die. They stand 
among us like towers, their foundations 
deep in a former generation. They set 
the pattern for us, they are landmarks 
for all cur journeys, when we see them 
we know where we are. Then comes a 
crash, and the great men are no more. 
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Missing them sorely, we nevertheless 
make shift to live without them. We 
have to! And in learning to live by our- 
selves we grow in stature, we find our 
true manhood when the men we leaned 
upon so long are gone. 


T IS SO when the ruins are not of 
stone or steel. Life may be strewn 
with wrecks of structures of the 

mind. A childhood faith, once pleasant 
and spacious, falls about our ears, and 
its falling seems like the end of the 
world. But it is not. No man thinks 
it a calamity to have to sleep outside his 
baby cradle, yet many a man feels it to 
be a disaster to have to step outside his 
baby faith. By no means. We find that 
only amid such a ruin can we begin to 
believe and to live like true men. 

Again, the ruin of a reputation may 

be the best thing that ever happened to 
a man. He may live inside a splendid 
reputation for years and years, live 
miserably and meanly behind the hand- 
some front door, and then some day find 
his reputation falling about his ears, 
himself exposed for what he is and long 
has been. At such a time some have 
found that a new start is possible—that 
after the crash of pride, one may build 
a smaller but more enduring house on 
the solid foundation of humility. 

Indeed, what Herr Zehrer finds true 

of Germany a more famous German 
could have told him is true of man in 
his most inward life. Martin Luther 
was a patient builder; his house of life 
was built carefully through many years 
of good works, self-denials—but it was 
built all on Martin Luther, and under 
it were only shifting sands. It was an 
imposing structure, and Luther would 
never have built a better house for his 
soul if it had not all come tumbling in 
upon him. In the wreck of pride, in the 
crumbling of his tower which was to 
reach from earth to heaven, he learned 
among the ruins the first lesson of faith, 
that only when all the walls of pride and 
self-security have fallen, can a man 
begin to build with God. 
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James W. Martin was the cadet colonel 
at Schreiner before he graduated in 
1941. He is now on the staff of the 
Corpus Christi, Texas, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is an active Presbyterian lay- 
man in that city. 
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“Bone Dry” Liquor 
Law Is Up in Okla. 


Oklahoma News Letter 


Oklahoma City (RNS)—A Dill to re- 
store Oklahoma’s ‘‘bone dry”’ liquor law 
was unanimously passed by the Senate 
and sent to the House after it had been 
amended to give holders of mortgages 
on motor vehicles a prior lien if the 
vehicles are confiscated by law enforce- 
ment officers. Except for the amend- 
ment, the bill would restore the “bone 
dry” law as it was passed in 1939. It 
was repealed in 1947 by a rider in a 
beer tax bill. Major bill in the legisla- 
tive program of the United Dry Associa- 
tion of Oklahoma, the measure is de- 
signed to bring federal officers of the 
alcohol tax unit into the enforcement 
picture to stop the transportation of 
liquor into the state in violation of the 
state-wide prohibition law. Dry back- 
ers of the bill fear it may have been 
crippled by the amendment relating to 
motor vehicle seizures. Senator Kirk- 
sey Nix of McAlester, an opponent of 
the bill, sponsored the amendment, 
which is designed to safeguard banks, 
finance companies and other mortgage 
holders against loss by government 
seizure of vehicles transporting liquor, 
when the money lenders in good faith 
didn’t know the vehicle would be used 
for such purpose. 


ixploitation of DPs in 
Southern Areas Reported 

Oklahoma Baptists were told recently 
that some of the houses provided for 
Displaced Persons when they arrived 
in this country from Europe “have 
actually been worse than the camps in 
which they were living.’’ Charles R. 
Gage, speaking to several groups of 
Baptists in the state, said, ‘‘Their bar- 
racks-type quarters there at least had 
some semblance of stability.” Gage 
supervises the sponsorship of DPs for 
the Baptists in 23 states. His office is 
in New Orleans. He came to Oklahoma 
seeking sponsors for about 8,000 Bap- 
tist DPs who are still in camps. Al- 
though his office has investigated many 
cases of exploitation of the DPs, par- 
ticularly in the Deep South, he thinks 
these cases are the exception and not the 
rule. ‘If they are not being paid a 
living wage or if living quarters are 
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Missions in War-Torn Korea.... 
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Along the 150 mile road between Chunju and Three staff members of the hospital in Chunju were beaten and tortured 
Seoul returning missionaries from Pusan last by the Communists but no ‘one was killed except the husband of one 
summer counted 50 knocked-out tanks and 800 nurse. Here is the staff when Misses Mariella Talmage and Gene Lind- 
vehicles of all kinds in the ditches. Here two of ler and Drs. Ovid Bush and Paul Crane returned last November to re- 
our Korean doctors inspect a tank near Chunju. organize the hospital and get it going once more. 
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Chunju’s main shopping streets only last summer were lined with busy 
stores. Today they are heaps of rubble. People live in makeshift lean- 


tos of tin cans and debris. Between Pusan and Scoul there are twenty 
cities in the same condition, 


i A workman opens the windows which the Com- 

munists had bricked up for their prison cells. 

This is our new clinic building in Chunju, once 
more a place of healing. 


Bombs destroyed Severance Union Medical College in Seoul which our 
Mission in Korea helped to support. All the Korean doctors of our 
Chunju medical center are graduates of Severance, the only good medi- 
cal college in Korea, (All photos by Paul Crane.) 
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sub-standard, we try to find them some 
other place,” he explained. He also 
criticized the McCarran Act as unfair 
to those who “hated and fought Com- 
munism and fled from behind the Iron 
Curtain to escape it. Yet, in their home 
countries, they had been forced to be- 
long to Communist organizations in 
order to go to school or to hold work 
cards. They are caught up by the Act.” 
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“I believe in God—in Jesus Christ—in 
the Holy Spirit,” we affirm. What do | 
these beliefs mean in our thoughts and , 
actions? “Hallowed be thy name,” we 
pray. What do we mean? 

SO WE BELIEVE, SO WE PRAY 
brings a brilliant and penetrating ex- 
position of our fundamental Christian 
beliefs—a forceful statement of our 
basic relationships to God and to each 
other, and the motivations that should ' 
govern them. 

For every Christian, an illuminating 
discussion that brings new light to 
? Christian faith, new breadth and depth 
to prayer. 
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And this, he says, is ‘‘playing havoc with 
the importation of DPs.” 


Lack of Bible Knowledge 
Blamed on Quarterlies 

The fact that many young people today 
do not know the Bible is to be blamed on 
many, if not most, of the Protestant 
Sunday school quarterlies, bulletins and 
magazines which do not teach it, ac- 
cording to The Daily Oklahoman, which 
devoted its leading editorial to this mat- 
ter recently. Comments were based on 
the test given by a teacher of history 
to Winthrop College (S. C.) students. 
The editorial says that most of the lit- 
erature used ‘“‘seems to take for granted 
that the Sunday school student already 
knows the Bible. .Some of the 
very largest (denominations) are mak- 
ing the serious mistake of putting first 
things last. .They omit the story 
of the crucifixion in order to tell of 
some churchman’s visit to Shanghai or 
Cairo. As a result of this Biblical 
blackout, the college senior who has had 
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meone you love is hoping for a Bible 
ae Ask to see the famous National 
Bibles—there is one to meet every Bible 
need . . . including those with covers in color. 
No. 254X—Reference Bible. India paper; 
self-pronouncing; Black leather, overlap- 
ping covers; round corners; gold edges, 
No. 255X8—Same; Blue leather. 
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15 years of Sunday school training ig 
unable to tell whether it was Lazarus 
who wrestled with an angel or Moseg 
who was swallowed by the whale.” 


After Eleven Years USA 
Executive Takes Pastorate 

S. Graham Fraser, who has been 
synod’s executive for the Presbyterians, 
USA, for eleven years, has become 
pastor of the Nowata church.. Says 
he: ‘I want to make personal friends, 
You make hundreds of acquaintances 
in work like that I have been do- 
ing, but not many personal friends.” 
Dr. Fraser has pertinent observations 
about many items. About Church Union 
(US-USA): “I believe the two churches 
will unite within the next eight years, 
certainly within the next ten.’’ About 
churches and laymen: ‘‘You can’t have 
a dead church if your laymen are alive.” 
On Tithing: ‘If everybody tithed, mis- 
sionaries would have carried the Chris- 
tian message all over the world and 
there would be no war.” 


Chaplains to Meet 
All active reserve chaplains in the 
Fourth Army Area will engage in a 
training conference in Oklahoma City 
April 5-6. J. ALLEN ANDERSON. 
Mangum. 





There is only one real failure in life 
that is possible, and that is, not to be 
true to the best one knows.—FARRAR. 
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e This newest of Westminster's 
Pastoral Aid Books is addressed 
directly to people beyond middle 
age. Written with deep under- 
standing of the psychological 
problems of older people, it en- 
ables each reader to see how many 
Opportunities for happy living 
exist in the years of later maturity. 

Just published, $1.50 
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How the Gospel can help men and women 
to face the challenge of growing older 


Best is Yet to Be 


By PAUL B. MAVES 
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Other Westminster Pastoral Aid 
Books, combining the insights of 
religion and psychology. 


MY FAITH LOOKS UP 
By RUSSELL L. DICKS. Prayers 
and meditations for those who 
suffer from emotional tension. 
$1.50 
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By WILLIAM F. ROGERS. A 
book for those bereaved by the 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Jesus Faces Death 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 18, 1951 


Mark 14; Printed Text vss. 22-26, 32-36 


Many of our young men are facing 
death today, and many more, it may 
be, will be compelled to do so in the 
days that lie ahead. In one way or 
another all of us must do so in the 
end, for death is the one universal ex- 
perience. The way in which we face 
it is one of the measures of our man- 
hood and of our faith. 

In Jesus’ case more than death was 
involved. He was God’s Son, the bearer 
of his love to mankind, the revealer 
of his will for mankind; and his re- 
jection and death had incalculable con- 
sequences not only for men but also 
for God. With this in mind let us look 
again at the familiar story. 

Sunday, as we have seen, was a day 
of triumph. Jesus allowed the Pass- 
over pilgrims to greet him as the long- 
awaited Messiah but sought to make it 
clear that he came not as a conquering 
warrior, as the people hoped, but rather 
as Zechariah’s promised Prince of 
Peace. Monday was a day of authority. 
Jesus drove the traders from the temple 
and denounced them; and inferentially 
the priestly aristocracy who profited by 
this lucrative monopoly, as robbers of 
the people. Tuesday was a day of con- 
troversy. Representatives of the San- 
hedrim demanded that Jesus give them 
his authority for acting in such a high- 
handed way on the previous day. Jesus 
in reply accused them of throwing away 
the covenant privileges of Israel and of 
leading the nation into an inevitable 
war with Rome, which would end in 
the destruction of the nation. Fearing 
to arrest Jesus because of his great 
popularity with the people, the rulers 
then sought to undermine his prestige. 
Jesus eluded their traps and accused the 
Pharisees, as formerly he had accused 
the Sadducees of using their religion 
as a cloak for injustice (Mk. 12:38-39; 
Mt. 23:23-25). That evening, when the 
long, wearying controversy was ended, 
Jesus spoke to his disciples privately 
of the imminent destruction of the city, 
to be followed by his own coming in 
power, and then, in God’s own time, 
by his final coming and of the end of 
the world. We come now to Wednes- 
day, a day of conspiracy and treachery, 
and Thursday, Jesus’ last day with his 
disciples. Things are moving swiftly to- 
ward the end. 


I. The Treachery of a Friend, 14:1-11 


Wednesday for Jesus seems to have 
been a day of solitude and rest; we 
have, at any rate, no record of his 
activity. His enemies, however, carried 


forward their sinister plans. Matthew’s 
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account implies that a full meeting of 
the Sanhedrim took place in the home 
of Caiaphas, the High Priest (26:2). 
They endeavored to find some way in 
which he could be seized quietly with- 
out arousing the populace and then put 
to death. It was only two days now 
before the Passover, which was followed 
by the seven days of Unleavened Bread. 
Jerusalem was crowded with pilgrims, 
many of them from Galilee and staunch 
friends of Jesus. It was generally agreed 
that no steps be taken until after the 
eight-day festival was over and Jesus’ 
Galilean followers had departed. These 
cautious plans of the Sanhedrim were 
changed by the unanticipated offer of 
Judas, one of Jesus’ most intimate dis- 
ciples. 

What led this man to betray Jesus 
into the hands of his enemies we can 
never know. Some think he saw more 
clearly than the rest of the Twelve what 
Jesus was about, that he was the only 
one to recognize that Jesus wanted to 
build a kingdom on spiritual laws and 
win the world by love. And to Judas 
that seemed a foolhardy adventure. Per- 
haps he was bitter at being duped, as 
he supposed, by Jesus into believing 
that he was the Christ. In the future 
now outlined by Jesus he saw no pre- 
ferment and no realization of what we 
may safely believe were his hopes in 
the Messianic Kingdom. 

It is to be noted that in all accounts 
Judas and not the Sanhedrim takes the 
initiative. Sometime on Wednesday, 
after the rulers had decided that they 
would not move against Jesus until after 
the festival week, Judas approached the 
high priests and offered to deliver Jesus 
unto them. They accepted the offer 
eagerly, promising to pay him for his 
trouble. From that time Judas began 
to look for a convenient opportunity to 
carry out his bargain. Luke adds, ‘In 
the absence of the multitude” or ‘“‘with- 
out tumult.” The risk of a rising on 
the part of the people was what the 
chief priests were seeking to avoid. 
Judas went back to those whom he had 
left for the time and watched his 
chance to devise the means and find the 
occasion, as Jesus’ plans for his move- 
ment developed. 

Judas did not regard Jesus as the 
divine Son of God. He should not be 
considered, therefore, as a man who 
did what no other man would have 
done. According to Walter Rauschen- 
busch, he ‘‘is the type of the lost leader. 
‘Just for a handful of silver he left 
us, just for a ribbon to stick in his 
coat.’ Some leaders blunder and learn 


better; some sag to lower levels, but 
plod on; some sell out. Judas could 
not bear to live.’’ The fact that re- 
morse drove him to kill himself indi- 
cates that he was not altogether bad. 


Once on a time [ hated him. 
But since then [ have seen 

Men take the price of treachery 
And swear their hands were clean. 


I have seen faith betrayed; have stood 
Where peace was bought and sold. 
Where truth was bartered for bright 

coins 
Of silver and of gold. 


Judas sinned once, and died self-slain; 
But I—and men like me— 
Live on, tho’ every day we set 
Love’s feet towards Calvary; 
Wax fat, tho’ now and then we flee 
The grief-crowned face of Right— 
Sometimes |] pray for Judas now 
As any brother might. 
—Ann Jackson, ‘‘Against the Sun.” 


Have you known of cases when men 
abandoned or betrayed a cause to get 
ottice or income? Any who abandon 
humanity itself tor gold? 

li. The Last Supper, 14:12-31 

On Thursday morning Jesus’ disciples 
came to him and asked what arrange- 
ments they should make for the cele- 
bration of the Passover. This was the 
most solemn of all the Jewish celebra- 
tions and reminded the people of the 
way in which God had delivered their 
forefathers from the bondage of Egypt. 
The fact that Jesus and his disciples 
would eat the Passover together rather 
than with their respective families 
(which was the ordinary custom) shows 
the closeness of their fellowship. Jesus’ 
answer to the disciples’ question seems 
at first a bit mysterious. They were to 
go into the city, follow a man with a 
pitcher of water on his head (such a 
man, doing a woman’s work, would be 
a marked individual) and ask the owner 
ot the house to which he should lead 
them to make the necessary prepara- 
tions. This was probably a pre-arranged 
plan to throw Judas off the track. 
Jesus did not wish to be surprised by 
his enemies until he had had the op- 
portunity to eat the Passover and in- 
stitute his new meal and speak a word 
to his disciples. As it turned out Judas 
was able to warn the rulers of Jesus’ 
whereabouts only at the eleventh hour. 
When the evening came Jesus sat down 
at the table with the Twelve, including 
Judas, now thinking how he might use 
the opportunity that was arising. Dur- 
ing the course of the meal Jesus who 
had seen the disloyalty of Judas from 
its inception, announced that one of 
those who sat at table with him should 
betray him, a suggestion that fell like 
a bombshell among the rest of the 
Twelve and led to strained expectancy 
on Judas’ part as to what his Master 
would say or do next. None of them 
suspected the true culprit and when the 
disciples asked for the {dentification of 
the traitor, Jesus only pointed out that 
it was one who was even then partak- 
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ing with him of this sacred rite of fel- 
lowship. He added that his approach- 
ing sufferings were in accord with the 
Scriptures but that the one who be- 
trayed him was bringing judgment upon 
Throughout the whole 
scene Jesus seems to be appealing to 


his own head. 


Judas’ better nature, even to his fears, 
to turn him from his evil course. But 
dissuaded. He 
excused himself from the table and went 
out into the night, still unsuspected by 
the rest. 

After Judas had departed and prob- 
ably during the course of the Passover, 
Jesus took bread and wine and in the 
words which are so familiar to us, in- 
stituted the meal which henceforth for 
his disciples was to supersede the other. 
First he took the flat, parchment like 
sheet of unleavened bread and after he 
had blessed it (i. e., thanked God) he 
broke it and said, ‘‘Take, eat, this is 
my body.” His words taken in their 
setting could mean only that the bread 
which had been given them after be- 
ing broken stood symbolically for his 
body, or rather for the sacrificial giv- 
ing of himself for them. 

Next he took the cup and said, ‘This 
is my blood of the covenant (this is the 
meaning rather than testament) which 
is poured out for many.’”’ The pouring 
of the wine corresponds to the break- 
ing of the bread and referred likewise 
to the self-sacrifice of Jesus. Matthew 
adds that the sacrifice is for the re- 
mission of sins, or that there might be 


Judas was not to be 


forgiveness of sins. The covenant to 
which Jesus refers is the new covenant 
predicted by Jeremiah (31:31ff). The 
old covenant with Israel had 
failed. His death would inaugurate a 
new era, in which the law would be 
written on men’s hearts, rather than 


made 


on tables of stone, and in which the 
knowledge of God and forgiveness for 
sins would become available for all 
mankind. 

Mark says nothing of the memorial 
purpose of the Supper of its perpetual 
observance. His account would indicate 
that the first intention of Jesus was to 
prepare the disciples for the shock of 
his death by explaining its true mean- 
Paul, however, tells 
us plainly and his account is the earli- 
est, that Jesus also requested his dis- 


ing as redemptive. 


ciples to observe this memorial supper 
till he came again. 


lI. The Agony in the Garden, 14:32-42 


About midnight Jesus and his disci- 
ples came to an olive orchard called 
Gethsemane. The Fourth Gospel im- 
plies that it was a favorite haunt of 
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Jesus and the twelve and so probably 
a garden belonging to a friend. 

There Jesus left the main group and 
went forward with Peter and James and 
John. These were the three disciples 
on whom the Master mainly relied and 
with whom he shared some of his most 
intimate experiences — the transfigura- 
tion, for example. He left the rest of 
the disciples on this occasion that he 
might pray, and he evidently hoped and 
expected that the three men on whom 
the continuation of his cause so largely 
depended would likewise engage in 
prayer. We observe once more how 
much prayer meant to our Lord. In 
the great crises of his life—-before he 
embarked on his tirst Galilean tour 
(Mk. 1:35), before he chose the twelve 
(Lk. 6:13), before he posed his great 
question, ‘‘Who do you say that I am?” 
(Lk. 9:18), before his transfiguration 
(Lk. 9:29), before he faced the cross— 
he spent long seasons in prayer. If 
prayer was so necessary to him, how 
much more to us! 

As the disciples later recalled, Jesus 
began ‘to be greatly distressed and 
troubled’’ (Revised Standard Version). 
Distressed and troubled at what? We 
cannot penetrate into the depth of 
Jesus’ mind and heart at any time and 
certainly not in a moment such as this. 
It may well be, however, that what 
troubled and disturbed him was “his 
rejection by men, their fierce hatred of 
him, his isolation of spirit, even among 
his own, all these things coming to the 
Son of Man, the lover of his kind, whose 
life was wrought by love into the fibre 
and tissue of the common human life 
and was individual in no sense.” ‘‘My 
soul is very sorrowful, even to death,”’ 
he said to his three friends, ‘‘remain 
here and watch.” It may be that he 
wanted them to prevent him from be- 
ing disturbed in his further communion 
with the Father; it seems from what 
follows, however, that he wanted them 
to watch and pray that they too might 
be prepared for the coming crisis. 

The burden of his own prayer was 
that, if it were possible, without loss to 
the divine purpose, the cup might be 
removed from him. The cup signified 
his approaching death and all that it 
involved. It was not merely or chiefly 
the physical horrors of a cruel death 
that weighed upon his soul, or even the 
defeat of his hopes. As Salmond says: 
‘“‘We must view Jesus’ feelings largely 
as the outcome of his Messianic experi- 
ence and consciousness. We must see 
the rejection by God’s people and the 
death virtually at its hands from which 
he shrank with such agony of soul in 
the light of his representative function 
as the bearer of the Father’s message 
of goodwill and love to his erring chil- 
dren.”’ (cf. Luke 23:27-31.) Rejec- 
tion of Jesus meant rejection of God’s 
love and rejection of God himself. The 
cup then was not Jesus’ death on the 
cross, but his death in consequence of 
man’s sin. In his own heart he felt 


the consequences as no one else could 
do; for on the one hand he loved the 
men as no other had done and ree. 
ognized as no other could what separa- 
tion from God involved; and on the 
other hand he so loved God that he 
saw sin and all it meant to him as God 
alone can see it. 

“All things are possible to thee,” 
Jesus declared, as he began his prayer, 
Yes, God could have sent ten legions of 
angels and saved Christ from the crogs, 
He could have confounded the machina- 
tions of his enemies. But something 
more was involved, and so Jesus prayed, 
‘not what I will but what thou wilt.” 
And so it is with us. Everything is 
possible with God, but there are cer- 
tain things which because they are in- 
consistent with God’s purposes for man- 
kind will not be granted. 


For Further Consideration 


From the very beginning until now 
the ~Lord’s Supper has had a place of 
vital importance in the life of the 
church. 

Christians today differ as to its signifi- 
cance. Roman Catholics on the one 
hand believe that the bread and wine 
are turned into the historic body of 
Jesus and that the priest re-offers the 
sacrifice once made on Calvary. Lu- 
therans believe that the physical body 
of Christ is present along with the 
bread. Anglicans and others believe 
that Christ is really present in the sac- 
rament but do not define the mode of 
his presence. Still other Protestants 
believe that the bread and wine are 
merely symbols of his broken body and 
shed blood. Because of these and other 
differences, many who love Christ will 
not partake of the sacrament together. 
That which was intended to be the 
symbol of our unity has become the 
symbol of our disunity. We are grate- 
ful that our own church —and most 
other Protestant bodies — invite all of 
those who accept Christ as their Savior 
and Lord to partake of the bread and 
wine. For us the Lord’s Supper in- 
volves at least four elements: (1) Con- 
fession of our sins—‘he bore our sins 
in his body upon thee,’’ I Peter 2:24; 
(2) Commemoration of his death—“‘‘this 
do in remembrance of me.’ [| Cor. 
11:24; (3) Communion with our fellow- 
Christians and with our living Lord 
(“Phe cup. . .is. .a participation in 
the blood of Christ. .The bread 
is. . .a participation in the body of 
Christ.””»—I Cor. 11:16-17); (4) Re 
newed consecration to his service — 
“This is the blood of the covenant,” 
Mk. 14:24. What actual value does it 
have for our souls? How can it be 
made more meaningful? 


(Lesson commentary based on ‘In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons; the 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,’ copyrighted 1951 by 
the Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the 'U. S. A.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


—- 


THE BRIDGE OF GOD. By Robert 
A. Lapsley, Jr. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, Va. 61 pp., $1.50. 

This is a beautiful little book, writ- 
ten with the same engaging warmth and 
simplicity of style that made Beside the 
Hearthstone such a pleasure for the 
whole church. Most of the book is made 
up of short Easter messages given by 
Dr. Lapsley at Natural Bridge, Va., (in- 
cluding the one to be given this year), 
skillfully infused with a loving appre- 
ciation of the place. The sense of awe 
in the contemplation of the thousand 
million years of the earth, before the 
coming of man, or the beginning of 
Usher’s chronology (B. C. 4004), is a 
refreshing feature of these pages. It 
would be hard to imagine a better gift 
pook for the Easter season. 

J. M. WALKER, Jr. 

Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 





THE CHILDREN WE TEACH. By 
Elizabeth S. Whitehouse. The Judson 
Press, Philadelphia. 304 pp., $2.50. 

This book, which in unique fashion, 
combines child religion with child psy- 
chology, was written to help parents and 
church school leaders. It shows where- 
in children are alike and different—what 
their interests, needs and problems are; 
it explains how children learn, and how 
they may ‘‘unlearn’’ undesirable habits. 


It is not a book primarily concerned 
with method. Rather it deals with those 
attributes and capacities which God 
implanted within the child’s nature, so 
that he may learn and grow toward 
Christlikeness. 

The author, from a rich experience 
of teaching children, gives practical 
suggestions for guiding the child into 
deeper religious experiences until he 
reaches the place where he is ready to 
accept Jesus Christ as his Saviour and 
pattern for living. 

At the close of each of the ten chap- 
ters there are questions for group dis- 
cussion. Also a well selected list of 
books. Church leaders will find this a 
good book for reading groups or study 
groups. ATHA S. BOWMAN. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
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FOR SALE 





MOLLER PIPE ORGAN For Sale. Two 
Manual] with 22 sets of pipes. Membrane 
bar chests, Electric action with modern 
console, Great organ unenclosed. A bar- 
gain for any church having space to 
install organ this size. Apply FIRST 
METHODIST CHURCH, Luxembourg and 
Versailles Ave., Norfolk 8, Virginia. 
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THE 
BRIDGE 
OF GOD 


By Robert A. Lapsley, Jr. 





Dr. Lapsley’s inspiring Easter messages, 
broadcast since 1947 from the Natural 
Bridge of Virginia, have been made into 
an unusually attractive gift book. In- 
cluded is a beautiful Indian legend 
about the bridge. Also, the gradual 
formation of the bridge is described in 
unscientific language, with a section de- 
voted to the particular message which 
the bridge carries for people today. 

$1.50 
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MINISTERIAL Albert Sidney Johnson, Cleveland, Macdonald College, Red Springs, N. C., 


Tenn., is now supplying the pulpit of in mid-February. 


the First church, Jackson, Miss. J. K. Roberts, Danville, Va., Mary 
MENTION B. M. Durway, former Austin Semi-  pajdwin College, Staunton, Va.. in late 
nary student, is now pastor at Gretna, February. 
CHANGES La., Box 83. James C. Wool, Raleigh, N. C., Pres 
J. Martin Singleton, Brownsville, H. Ridley Barnett from Erlanger, Ky., byterian Junior College, Maxton, N. CG, 
Texas, will become pastor of Central to Route 5, Texarkana, Texas. in late February. 
church, Oklahoma City, Okla., March 1, Louis E. Evans, Demopolis, Ala., has 
705 N. W. 46th St., Oklahoma City 6. become pastor of the Ste. Genevieve, SPRUNT LECTURER FOR 1952 
Edward Jussely, Waynesboro, Miss., Mo., church, Box 289. Robert K. McCracken, of the River. 
has accepted a call to the Pathersville, side church, New York, will be the 
church, Decatur, Ga. (RFD, Atlanta.) |©.RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS SPEAKERS Sprunt lecturer at Union Seminary, 
Geo. H. Smith, Hogansville, Ga., will Richmond, Va., in 1952 on ‘‘The Place 
become pastor at East Point, Ga., Mar 1. L. A. Taylor, Wilmington, N. C., Flora of Theology in Preaching.” 
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